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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. By Jane Addams. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1912. 

Whatever Jane Addams writes is of value because she is a woman of 
vast experience, logical mind, and restrained emotions. Her quarter of 
a century of work in Hull House has put her in a position to speak more 
authoritatively on the subject of the conditions, lives, temptations of 
the underworld than any one else in our country. The present volume 
upon social evil is timely as furnishing a corrective to the rather brutally 
careless tone upon this subject adopted by Mr. William H. Allen in his very 
popular recent volume, Woman's Part in Government, Whether She Votes 
or Not. In contradiction to Mr. Allen's suggestion that " girls are unsafe 
in direct proportion to the largeness not to the smallness of their salary," 
Miss Addams cites numerous cases — indeed, one would say two-thirds of 
those on record — where an evil life was the final desperate resort of a 
woman either starving herself or watching others starve. The attitude 
of careless indifference in Mr. Allen's book made it one of the most harm- 
ful and dangerous of publications unless some corrective could be sup- 
plied with it. Doubtless he intended merely to urge preventive rather 
than remedial measures to be applied to the distressing situation, but his 
zeal led to most dangerous expressions of opinion. Miss Addams, on the 
contrary, is never hysterical or over-emphatic. She compares the present 
social evil to the conditions brought about by slave-trading and slave labor 
in the past. " The economist who for years insisted that slave labor con- 
tinually and arbitrarily limited the wages of free labor," she says, "was 
a forerunner of the economist of to-day who points out the economic basis 
of the social evil, the connection between low wages and despair, between 
over-fatigue and the demand for reckless pleasure." 

This volume considers merely the sexual commerce existing in every 
large city, usually in a segregated district. All modifications of legal 
codes regarding marriage and divorce, moral judgments concerning the 
entire group of questions centering about illicit affection between men 
and women, are not touched upon. But as against Mr. Allen's contention 
that it is impossible for the average person to inform himself upon these 
vital subjects without becoming morbid and vitiated, Miss Addams says, 
" human progress is deeply indebted to a study of imperfections, and the 
counsels of despair, if not full of seasoned wisdom, are, at least, fertile 
in suggestion and a desperate spur to action." 

Miss Addams commends the work Bernard Shaw and Brieux have 
done in England and France by placing the simple truth before the 
public so that it becomes conscious of its own hypocrisy in regard to it, 
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and realizes that a veritable horror, simply because it was covered over 
and hidden, had come to seem inevitable and normal. Such writing as 
these men have done, says Jane Addams, " is the roll of the drum which 
announces the approach of the troops." 

Miss Addams reviews in this book the recent legal enactments that 
concern the social .evil; the amelioration of economic conditions (a sub- 
ject with which Mr. Allen's book, Woman's Part in Government, is ex- 
clusively concerned) ; Moral Education and Legal Protection of Children ; 
Philanthrophic Eescue and Prevention; and Increased Social Control. 
Her theories are substantiated by a large number of cases with which 
Miss Addams has come in personal contact, none more pathetic than that 
in which she tells how she visited a home for semi-delinquent girls against 
each of whom stood a grave charge involving the loss of chastity. TJpon 
each of the little white beds or on the stiff chairs standing by was a 
doll belonging to the young delinquent. " I had come to the house pre- 
pared to lecture to its inmates," writes Miss Addams; "I remained to 
dress dolls with a handful of little girls who eagerly asked questions 
about the dolls I had once possessed." 

Miss Addams's book is a book for every woman in the country to read 
and own and keep on hand to refer to. It is the outcome of a great 
brain and a greater heart and a life of more than self-abnegation — a life 
of self-dedication. If, as Miss Addams hopes, America bears a valiant 
part in the international crusade of the compassionate, enlisting under 
its banner not only those sensitive to the wrongs of others, but those 
conscious of the destruction of the race itself, who form the standing 
army of humanity's self-pity, it will owe the largest single debt of grati- 
tude to Miss Addams herself, who has taught in life and in words what 
her great master Tolstoy lived to teach, namely, that "though we con- 
stantly think that there are circumstances in which a human being can 
be treated without affection, there are no such circumstances." 



Laughter: An Essay on the Meaning of the Comic. By Henri Berq- 
son. Authorized translation by Cloudesley Brereton and Fred. Both- 
well. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1911. 

The English authoritative work upon the psychology of the comic is 
still George Meredith's famous essay On the Comic. Bergson's book is 
made up of three essays originally published in the Revue de Paris, and 
his treatment is quite simple and untechnical. The first essay treats of the 
general nature of the Comic ; the second, of the Comic element in words 
and situations; and the third, of the Comic character. 

The general and penetrative theory which Bergson tries to introduce is 
that the comic begins at the point where spirit ceases to enliven matter; 
at that point, namely, where matter acts mechanically and separately 
from the informing spirit. Involuntary action is one of the most usual 
excitants of laughter; wherever through absent-mindedness or lack of 
elasticity or physical obstinacy, as a result, in fact, of rigidity or mo- 
mentum. The muscles continue to perform a movement when the 
circumstances call for readjustment. Again, along the same lines, 
a character is likely to be comic in proportion to its lack of self- 
knowledge. The comic person is comic just at the point where intelli- 



